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INTRODUCTION 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PANEL 

THERE is in South Africa a widespread belief that the time has 
come for the country's education systems to be subjected to a 
critical review. This belief is not peculiar to South Africa, but 
is shared by most countries of the Western World, and par- 
ticularly by those which, like South Africa, are passing through 
a phase of rapid economic development: for it is everywhere 
being found that the scientific, technological, economic, and social 
changes which have taken place in recent years are so far-reaching 
as to require fundamental adjustments in many aspects of existing 
education systems. 

It was this which led, during 1961, to the establishment of the 
1961 Education Panel as an independent private organization to 
study the present and future educational needs of South Africa 
and to make constructive suggestions as to how the challenge of 
change can be met. 

The achievements of South African education over the last 
sixty years have been remarkable, and those who have been 
responsible for these achievements, administrators and teachers 
alike, have earned the lasting gratitude of their country. The 
institutions which they created, like all human institutions, were 
not perfect, but they served well. The need for a review of 
education, and in some cases for fundamentally new approaches, 
arises not necessarily from mistakes which were made in the past, 
but primarily from the bewildering rate of change of the modern 
world, which is giving rise to new problems that call for new 
solutions. 

There is no reason to believe that the various public authorities 
responsible for education in South Africa are not aware of the 
need for a new approach to many aspects of education, and the 
recent establishment of a National Education Advisory Council 
is one of many indications that they are so aware. It is our 
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belief, however, that in view of the immense importance of 
education to our country, to the mental and moral growth of its 
population, and to their happiness and prosperity, and in view 
of the great difficulty and complexity of the problems involved, 
the country is entitled to expect all of its citizens who are able to 
do so, to make their contribution towards the solution of these 
problems. 

The Western democratic tradition which South Africa has in- 
herited from the Netherlands and Britain, the countries of origin 
of the leading European sections of its population, and through 
them from ancient Greece, not only gives to the citizens of a 
country the right to participate in the discussion of public affairs, 
and the formulation of public policy; it imposes upon them the 
obligation to do so, and thus to place at the disposal of the 
country whatever particular knowledge and experience they may 
have. Indeed, it is in the power which is thereby gained to draw 
upon the knowledge, experience and initiative of all its citizens, 
and not only of the small sections which are employed as State 
officials, that the strength of countries grounded in this tradition 
lies. 

The Panel is composed, for the most part, of professional 
educationists, and contains experts in nearly every branch of 
education, and these experts have naturally led and directed its 
work. At the same time, because education is not merely a 
science and an art, but is also a social force, with a vital bearing 
on the social, moral and economic welfare of the country, the 
membership of the Panel is not confined to educationists in the 
narrow sense, but includes also psychologists, scientists, religious 
leaders, professional men and business men, all of whom have 
particular contributions to make. 

The report which follows is the first report of the Panel, and 
is intended to indicate some of the major problems which face 
education in South Africa to-day, and the broad lines along which, 
in our opinion, solutions may be found. It does not attempt a 
comprehensive survey of education in South Africa, as that would 
be far beyond the resources of the Panel. In order to reduce 
the subject to manageable proportions, the report is confined to 
a single theme, namely the impact of social and economic change 
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INTRODUCTION 

on education, but even here the implications are so numerous and 
far-reaching that it has not been possible to follow them all up 
in the initial report. The Panel hopes, therefore, to publish in 
the future a number of detailed studies illustrating the effect of 
the application of the broad principles set out in this report in 
certain particular fields. 

The costs of the preparation of the report have been borne 
in equal shares by the Council of Education, Witwatersrand, 
and the Ernest Oppenheimer Memorial Trust. These institu- 
tions are not, however, responsible in any way for the contents 
of the report. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE BACKGROUND 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGE 

ALL EDUCATION is necessarily geared to the future for, although 
modern education is greatly concerned with the happiness and 
welfare of the children while they are being educated, all its 
main objectives, whether moral, social or economic, relate to a 
significant extent to the adult lives of the children; lives which 
will be led in the future in a world which will not be the same 
as the world of to-day. Any consideration of education must 
therefore involve an attempt to predict the future, not merely for 
a few years ahead, but over the range of the probable lives of 
the children now at school. What this range is, is illustrated by 
Table I. 

TABLE I 

Dates illustrating the probable careers of children 
entering school and students entering university in 

1963 





Child enters 


Child enters 


Student 




Primary 


Secondary 


enters 




School 


School 


University 




in 1963 


in 1963 


in 1963 


Enters primary school Age 5 


1963 


1956 


1951 


Enters secondary school Age 12 


1970 


1963 


1958 


Matriculates Age 17 


1975 


1968 


1963 


Enters university or enters the 








labour market as a matriculant 








Age 18 


1976 


1969 


1964 


Graduates (if applicable) Age 21 


1979 


1972 


1967 


First child may enter school 








Age 30 


1988 


1981 


1976 


May first attain position of major 








responsibility Age 35 .. 


1993 


1986 


1981 


Last child enters school Age 40 


1998 


1991 


1986 


First child graduates Age 47. . 


2005 


1998 


1993 


Last child graduates Age 56 . . 


2014 


2007 


2002 


Retires Age 63 


2021 


2014 


2009 
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All predictions are fallible, but by means of a careful analysis 
of the changes which have taken place in the past it is possible 
in some matters to arrive at predictions which are reasonably 
probable ; for where changes in the past reveal a clear trend which 
has persisted over a long period, there is a considerable probability 
that the trend will continue. This is particularly true if, in the 
past, the trend has been substantially unaffected by changes of 
government, wars, depressions, and other vicissitudes. If it can 
be shown to be world-wide, or to correspond with trends in 
other countries at a stage of development similar to that of South 
Africa, then the probability that it will continue becomes great. 

It must be remembered, however, that the changing world to 
which the individual must adapt himself is to a large extent a 
world of his own making. Man is not merely a passive victim 
of changing environments and circumstances. He is to a large 
extent the author of those very changes which subsequently 
challenge his adaptability. 

Obviously not all individuals are equally influential in bringing 
about change and directing the course of events, but from the 
point of view of the educationist all individuals are potentially 
factors in the development of society, and it is the task of edu- 
cation not only to prepare individuals to adapt themselves to 
change, but also and even primarily to help them to play their 
part in initiating or influencing the direction of change. 

Sometimes it may seem that the potentiality of the individual 
is very limited. In the age in which we live, for example, the 
average person can rightly feel that he has had very little share 
in bringing about a world in which the hydrogen bomb plays 
so large a part. 

But in the first place we must remember that the factors which 
did bring about the atomic age were principally human factors. 
There were individuals who did play a major part in those changes, 
and the educationist must keep in mind that he may in fact be 
unwittingly educating such an individual. 

In the second place it remains true that, although a profound 
change may be principally due to a few individuals, the effect 
which such change has on society is to a large extent determined by 
the totality of individuals. A handful of people may create new 
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4 EDUCATION FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

scientific situations, but their application for good or ill depends 
on the moral decisions of vast numbers of individual citizens. 

In the South African situation, likewise, the individual is not 
responsible for the fact that the country is faced by the problem 
of i^ce and colour. But the effect which this situation has on 
South Africa is determined mainly by the moral values on the 
basis of which the totality of South Africans react to it as in- 
dividuals. 

Such reaction must not only be one of adaptation. It must be 
formative in terms of universal values. It is the task of the 
educationist to develop an appropriate sense of responsibility in 
the individual who, whether he wishes it to be so or not, is a 
creator of social change. 

At least three sources of change can be distinguished in South 
Africa, which may be described as economic, scientific and poli- 
tical In the first place there are the changes involved in the 
conversion of the country's economy from one primary agri- 
cultural, and based on man-and-animal-power into one which is 
primarily industrial, and in which industry and agriculture alike 
are based on machine power. These changes are illustrated by 
Figs. I, 1 2 2 and 3, 3 which show how an eveMecreasing number of 
people have, by the employment of improved agricultural 
methods, produced an ever-increasing amount of agricultural 
produce, while the people released from agriculture by this pro- 
cess have created an even more rapid expansion of industry. 
Notwithstanding the rise in the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction, the share of the national income produced by agri- 
culture has fallen from 20.9 per cent in 1920 to 11.7 per cent in 
1959. 4 

This process has inevitably produced a large movement of 
population from the country to the towns, illustrated in Fig. 4. 
This trend is indeed world-wide, and appears likely to continue 
in South Africa for a very long time, for in the United States of 
America, which is the most highly industrialized country in the 
world, in 1950 only 12.4 per cent of the economically active por- 
tion of the population were employed in agriculture, compared 
with 37.3 in South Africa; by I960, the percentage in the United 
States had dropped to 8.09. 5 In spite of this extraordinarily 
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small number of people employed in agriculture, the United 
States remains a large-scale net exporter of agricultural products. 

One of the consequences of these inseparable processes of 
industrialization, urbanization and modernization of agriculture, 
has been a steady rise in the national income, which has far out- 
stripped the rise in population, and so produced a steady rise in 
personal incomes, even after allowing for the declining purchasing 
power of money. This is illustrated by Fig. 5, 6 which also com- 
pares the national income per head in South Africa with that 
of a number of other countries in I960, 7 thus giving a rough 
indication of the level of economic development which South 
Africa has reached. 

We can see no possibility that these developments will be 
reversed in the foreseeable future for we can find no precedent 
in history since industrialization in the modern sense became 
possible, for the inseparable processes of mechanization, indus- 
trialization and urbanization being reversed when they have once 
fairly got under way, although in many countries they have at 
times been deplored and opposed. On the other hand, there are 
many cases in history to show that these processes are able to 
surmount even the most catastrophic set-backs, as is illustrated 
not only by the recovery of South Africa from the Great Depres- 
sion, shown on Fig. 5, but also by the extraordinary recovery 
alike of Western Germany and Japan on the one hand and of 
Russia on the other from the devastations of the war. 

Nor do we expect a slowing down of the rate of industrialization 
in the foreseeable future. It is true that the experience of some 
of the most highly industrialized countries in the world (such as 
the United States and Britain) suggests that there is a slowing- 
down in industrial development at that level; but (as is illustrated 
by Fig. 5 (b) and also Fig. 8 on p. 19) South Africa is very far 
from having reached the level of these countries, and is on the 
contrary at a level comparable with some of the fastest-growing 
countries in the world such as Italy and Japan. (See Table II 8 ) 
Taking all things into account, a speeding up of the past rate of 
industrialization would seem to be substantially more likely than 
a slowing down. If such a speeding up should take place, all the 
consequential social changes with their educational implications 
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(which are discussed in more detail in Chapter Three of this 
report) will speed up too. 

The second great source of change is scientific discovery. The 
tremendous possibilities of science have been brought home in 
recent years, first by the invention of nuclear weapons, and then 
by the appearance of space rockets; but the transformation of 
life by means of new discoveries is not a matter only, or even 
primarily, of spectacular developments of that kind. 

When a man who is now sixty was at primary school, aviation 
was in its infancy and commercial flying unthought of; motor- 
cars were rare, expensive and inefficient; the splitting of atoms 
was an obscure scientific phenomenon of no obvious importance; 
the cinema as we understand it to-day was non-existent, and radio 
was little more than a technical curiosity; antibiotics and other 
'wonder drugs' were undreamed of, and largely for that reason 
the expectation of life of a White South African at birth was 
ten years less than it is to-day; the use of electric light was by 
no means universal in the towns and was out of the question in 

TABLE II 

A comparison of the national incomes per head, and the 

rates of growth of the gross domestic product of a 

number of countries 





National 
Income 
per head 
1960 


Average annual rate of 
growth of the gross 
domestic product 
1950-1959 


U.S.A 
Britain 


R 
1,640 

770 


/ 

/o 

3.3 
2.5 


Italy 


380 


5.7 


South Africa 
Japan 


270 
240 


5.0 
9.1 


India 


40 


3.0 









Source: United Nations World Economic Survey, 1960 
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the country; 9 and in every industry there was a dependence on 
human muscle power earth moving by pick-and-shovel, furnace- 
stoking by hand, reaping and threshing by hand which is now 
rapidly passing away. 

If it is unlikely that economic development will slow down, 
it is virtually certain that scientific development will not. 
The history of the Western World since the Renaissance shows a 
steadily increasing rate of progress in the development of new 
ideas, new knowledge and new techniques and this increasing 
rate of progress has become clearly noticeable in recent years. 
Nor is this surprising, for the greater the amount of knowledge 
that is accumulated, the broader is the base upon which further 
investigations can proceed. When to this consideration is added 
the growing interest in science, the increasing number of scien- 
tists, and the increasing expenditure on scientific research through- 
out the world, it can be predicted with great confidence that the 
rate of scientific progress in the next forty years will not be 
materially less, and may be greater than it was in the last, and 
consequently that the changes in the way of life of the people 
of the world brought about by new discoveries may be greater. 

To foresee the exact advances which will be made, the new 
materials which will be discovered, the new methods which will 
be introduced, the new amenities which will be created, would be 
impossible, but certain general trends which can be seen in the 
past can be expected to continue. 

Thus for many years the effect of scientific and technical ad- 
vance has been to make possible the replacement of human 
muscle power by machine power, and more recently the replace- 
ment of the lower grade uses of human brain power in repetitive 
clerical work and machine minding by electronic devices. This 
tendency can be expected to continue, and more and more kinds 
of work which do not involve the exercise of judgment or creative 
power can be expected to be taken over by machines. 

In the sphere of transport and communications, it can be con- 
fidently expected that the transport of both people and goods, 
both trade and travel, will continue to become quicker, easier, 
and, relative to the general level of wealth, cheaper, so that people 
will continue to be brought into contact more and more with 
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12 EDUCATION FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

others from all over the world. 10 Continuing progress in the 
development of means of communication will have a similar 
effect. To give only one example, the broadcasting of television 
over long distances, and therefore over national boundaries, is 
already in sight. 

In the military sphere the development of increasingly powerful 
and increasingly automatic weapons will no doubt continue the 
tendency which is at least as old as the machine-gun, to make 
the quality of the weapons, nuclear and other, more important 
than the quality of the soldiers, thereby making national security 
depend to an increasing extent on the possession of high-quality 
scientists and engineers (who can develop and design new 
weapons) and an advanced economy (which can produce them), 
rather than on the numbers, physical fitness or martial spirit of 
the people. The emphasis in the pursuit of security will, therefore, 
continue to shift from ordinary military training towards econo- 
mic growth and advanced education. 

It can be confidently expected that new discoveries will con- 
tinue as they have done in the past to explode established theories, 
and to call at an ever-increasing rate for new ideas and new 
patterns of thought. What these new ideas may be, can in the 
nature of things not be predicted in any way. 

The third and last great source of change is political. We 
have become very familiar in recent years with the far-reaching 
changes in social institutions, and in ideas and attitudes which 
follow upon major political changes, not only in the countries 
where the changes take place, but, to a varying extent, in other 
countries as well. A striking example of this type of change is 
provided by the rapid dissolution since the war, and especially 
in the last five years, of the colonial empires of most of the 
European powers and the consequent rise to independence of 
numerous new states, first in Asia and more recently in Africa. 
The effects which this has had on the balance of power in the 
world, on international relations and the policies of the great 
powers, on the control and policies of international organization 
and not least on the view which is taken throughout the world 
of the significance of race and colour, are too well known to 
require elaboration. Other striking examples of the same thing 
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from earlier history are provided by the French and Russian 
revolutions both of which had effects which extended far beyond 
the countries in which the revolutions took place. 

Changes of this kind are extremely difficult to predict, for 
history is full of examples of extraordinary reversals of apparent 
trends of political development, and the non-fulfilment of the 
confident predictions of political theorists. Sir Winston Churchill 
recalls in his autobiography how, when he was a cadet at Sand- 
hurst in 1894, he and his fellow cadets were depressed by the poor 
prospects of their profession arising from the fact that it was 
impossible that a British army would ever again be engaged in 
a major European war. In considering how this expectation 
was proved wrong, and how many of the other beliefs and ex- 
pectations in which he grew up were proved wrong, he con- 
cludes (writing in 1930): "Everything I was sure or was taught 
to believe was impossible, has happened". 11 

Nor have the changes which have taken place in recent years 
been less profound, or less surprising. To take only one example, 
who could have foreseen, twenty years ago, that in 1962 France 
and Germany would appear to be advancing along the road 
towards economic union, and be moving deliberately and quite 
rapidly towards a voluntary political union? This development 
was not only impossible according to the views of the 'right- 
wing' nationalists of twenty years ago ; it has also utterly con- 
founded the theories and predictions of the Marxists. 

When one considers how uniformly wrong theories of history 
and predictions of political change have been in the past, one 
can only come to the conclusion that the understanding of these 
matters has not yet reached the stage where prediction is possible. 
All that can be said with any confidence is that changes will take 
place, both in South Africa and in the world; that they may 
very well not be what is expected, nor what is predicted according 
to either 'left-wing' or 'right-wing' political theories; and that 
whatever these changes may be they are unlikely (for reasons 
already explained) to halt or reverse the processes of industrial- 
ization and economic growth. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE GENERAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION 

ANY THEORY of education, if it is to be complete and consistent, 
necessarily involves a theory of man and a theory of society, 
and in consequence any attempt to formulate an acceptable 
theory of education for South Africa faces the difficulty that 
there is no general agreement in the country on these matters. 

There are many different theories of education, each based 
explicitly or implicitly on a somewhat different view of man and 
society, and giving rise to a different approach to education in 
practice. Thus, for example, there are the moral and spiritual 
approaches to education which lay emphasis on the development 
of the intellect and character of individuals, and the utilitarian 
approach, which aims to produce economic and social efficiency. 
The differences here, however, are matters of emphasis rather 
than of fundamentals, and in our opinion, most of these ap- 
proaches have validity, and should have their place in any edu- 
cational system. 

There does exist a fundamental cleavage in educational theory, 
which has run through the history of Western society since che 
earliest times, and which is evident, particularly in practice, in 
South Africa to-day. This is the conflict between what may be 
called the libertarian and the authoritarian views of education, 
the former contending that the chief purpose of education is to 
develop the possibilities, intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual 
of every individual ; and the latter that it is to mould the individual 
into the shape which will enable him best to fulfil a function 
assigned to him by the State. 

The libertarian view can trace its tradition to classical Athens, 
and was revived and developed in a restricted form in some of 
the countries of Western Europe including England, Scotland, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, after the Renaissance, although 
in all these countries (as in Athens) its application tended to be 

14 
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confined in practice to the upper strata of society. It is to-day 
more or less accepted in most of the democratic countries which 
follow the Western tradition. The authoritarian view has at 
least as long a history. It was practised with great rigour in 
ancient Sparta, and was formulated and defended by Plato in 
his Republic. It was taken up again by the revolutionary philo- 
sophers of France in the eighteenth century, who, although 
claiming to believe in freedom, nevertheless believed that man 
must be rigorously remodelled, by authority, in order to fit him 
for freedom. It is to-day at the base; of the theory and practice 
of education alike of the Marxist states and of the 'right-wing' 
totalitarian states of the world. 

These different views are deeply rooted in difference of basic 
theory and philosophy, and in irrational as well as rational 
human motives. They have existed in conflict through the 
centuries, and neither discussion and debate nor violence and 
persecution have ever succeeded in establishing finally the victory 
of the one or the other. There appears, therefore, to be no 
alternative in South Africa but to accept the fact that both views 
are strongly and tenaciously held, and to seek a way of ordering 
education in the face of that fact. 

Fortunately, although the two views are no doubt theoretically 
irreconcilable, the cleavage in practice is not as complete as one 
might expect; because like most theories, neither can be applied 
in a pure form. Thus although the libertarians lay emphasis 
on the interests of the individual, they cannot neglect the interests 
of society, because the individual depends on society not only 
for his opportunities for development, but for his survival, and 
he is generally at his best when working for the good of society. 
The identity of interest between the individual and society is, in 
fact, greater than the conflict. Furthermore, only a few extre- 
mists of the libertarian school, whose views have nowhere found 
general acceptance, have denied the need for discipline and spe- 
cific guidance of children in education. 

Authoritarians on the other hand a_re faced with the problem 
of the human fallibility of those who take it on themselves to 
prescribe how others are to be moulded, and what the require- 
ments of the State are a problem far more acute in a changing 
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society than in a static one. Furthermore, as the requirements 
of an increasingly complex world force them to look to their 
people not merely for the blind obedience that served a Spartan 
soldier well enough, but for initiative, creative thinking and 
inventiveness, they are forced by their own theories to seek to 
develop larger and larger areas of the independent personalities 
of their people. 

In view of these imperfections in the application of the two 
points of view, and in view of the existence of large areas where 
the needs of the individual and society coincide and are too 
pressing to be disregarded by any theory (for example the pro- 
vision of the basic necessities of life), it would seem that there is 
in practice quite a lot of common ground between the holders 
of opposing theories, and it is only on certain specific issues that 
the difference between them becomes acute. 

Considering South Africa as it actually exists to-day, there 
would appear to be two minimum objectives of education in 
which the interests of the society and the individual so obviously 
coincide that there is no room for theoretical dispute, and the 
approach to these objectives may be considered on purely prac- 
tical grounds, seeking the methods which seem most likely to 
be effective. Beyond these lie the controversial questions. 

The first of these minimum objectives of education is economic. 
As far as the individual is concerned, he must at least be fitted 
to earn a living according to the needs and opportunities which 
are likely to arise in his life. From the point of view of society 
there must at least be a sufficient supply of people having the 
skills which are necessary to fulfil the needs of the economy, 
and to keep it functioning in a satisfactory manner. This does 
not, of course, relate only to vocational education in the strict 
sense, as a certain level of general education is essential before 
people can be satisfactorily trained for certain occupations. 

Those who hold both an authoritarian and a materialistic 
theory of education might contend that this is the only purpose 
of education. Others would regard it as only one of many, 
and not the most important, but no one can deny that it is a 
purpose of great importance, in that both society and individuals 
will suffer severely if it is not fulfilled. Furthermore, in most 
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countries it is the objective which dominates the education system 
in practice, as is proved by the extent to which it is usually taken 
for granted that children leave school when they have reached 
the level of education regarded as appropriate to the occupations 
which they intend to follow. 

The second minimum objective of education is the promotion 
of a sufficient degree of social adjustment. There should again 
be no conflict between individual and society or State in so far 
as education seeks to ensure that future citizens are honest, 
diligent and co-operative, and capable of satisfactory partici- 
pation in the life of society. Equally important is to ensure, as 
far as it lies in the power of formal education to do so, that 
people will be so adequately equipped to live among the com- 
plexities and pressures of modern society that they will not fall 
either into delinquency or into mental illness. This involves, 
inter alia, the need to equip individuals with an adequate moral 
and ethical system. 

The latter of these objectives relates to matters which arise 
in the lives of all people, and not only of those who do skilled 
work, or who in any other respect can be regarded as belonging 
to the higher levels of society. Consequently, if this objective is 
to be attained, all children of all races without exception must 
receive at least some formal education. 

How these needs can best be served in the conditions of the 
present time against the background of change which has already 
been described, will be discussed in the next three chapters. In 
Chapter Six we shall discuss some of the more important issues 
regarding which ideological conflicts do arise, and make some 
suggestions as to how they could best be approached under 
existing circumstances. 



CHAPTER THREE 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

THE PROCESS of economic development involves a constant change 
in the proportions of the population engaged in different types 
of work, and therefore a movement of individuals from one 
type of work to another and from one social class to another. 
Not only is there the movement from agriculture to industry 
(illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2) but within industry there is a con- 
stant change in the relative numbers of different types of workers. 

Fig. 8 12 shows in diagrammatic form the division of the labour 
forces in South Africa and in the United States of America into 
the main broad categories of workers. The figures upon which 
this diagram is based are given in Table III. 13 It is very striking 
how in almost every case the trends which are seen to have been 
operating in South Africa point directly towards the position of 
the United States, although South Africa has a long way to go, 
both in terms of increased income and in terms of changes in 
the structure of the labour force, in order to reach the present 
position of the United States. (See also Fig. 5 (b) on page 8.) 

The process involved is not essentially dependent on future 
scientific and technological progress, for nearly all the techniques 
upon which the United States economy is based are available to 
us in South Africa, and most of them are actually used here to 
some extent. The difference between South Africa and the 
United States lies in our not possessing the same amount of 
material equipment, such as power stations, machines and 
factories, relative to our population (as is illustrated by Table 
IV) 14 and not unnaturally, not possessing the skills required to 
use much more than we have. 

In the last point lies the essential connection between education 
and economic progress. It is quite clear from Fig. 8 that if 
South Africa could be presented to-morrow with all the physical 
equipment necessary to sustain a level of economic activity, and 
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TABLE IV 

A comparison of the national incomes per head, and 

the amount of electricity generated per head for a 

number of countries 





National 
Income 
per head 
1960 


Electricity generated per 
head 1958 
Kilowatt hours 


U.S.A 


R 

1,640 


4,144 


Britain 


770 


2,183 


Italy 


380 


933 


South Africa 
Japan 


270 
240 


1,347 
931 


India 


40 


38 









Source: United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1960 

therefore of wealth, equal to the United States, we should be 
totally incapable of operating it, as it would require a propor- 
tion of professional, technical and administrative people, of 
clerks and of skilled workers, which we do not at present possess, 
and which we could not rapidly train because of the lack of 
people with the necessary amount of general education. 

Three major trends in the composition of the labour force 
are revealed by Fig. 8. The first is the very marked increase 
in the proportion of 'white-collar' workers, both professional 
workers (including scientists, engineers, administrators, teachers, 
medical practitioners and lawyers) and clerical workers. The 
operation of this trend in South Africa since 1921 is illustrated 
in Fig. 9. 15 

The second trend, which has also been most marked in South 
Africa for many years, is the rapid fall in the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture (see Fig. 2 on page 5). As 
has already been pointed out, this process is of the essence of 
economic progress, as it is the production of increasing amounts 
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of food by decreasing numbers of people which releases others 
from food production in order to create and expand industry. 

Particularly important in this regard is the withdrawal of 
people from 'peasant' or subsistence agriculture, where they 
produce barely enough food to support themselves and their 
families, and so not only live in great poverty themselves but 
make virtually no contribution, either as producers or as con- 
sumers, towards the over-all economy of the country. The 
complete disappearance of subsistence agriculture has taken place 
in all of the economically advanced countries of the world. 

It will be noticed from Fig. 3 that up to the time of the 1960 
census there were two trends in operation. Although the pro- 
portion of the total South African population which was engaged 
in agriculture was falling, the proportion of Non-Whites employed 
in non-peasant (which means in practice, White-owned) agri- 
culture, was rising. This latter trend will no doubt continue as 
long as there is a supply of peasants available to fulfil the pressing 
demands of expanding industry for more labour, but this will 
not interfere with the operation of the former trend. When the 
supply of peasants runs out and the two sectors of the economy 
come into direct competition for labour, there can be little doubt 
in view of the experience of other countries (as illustrated in the 
case of the United States, by Fig. 8) and in view of the low 
productivity of labour in agriculture at present (illustrated by 
Table V) that the proportion of the population employed in 
agriculture will continue to fall. A projection of the likely 
trends, based on this argument is given in Fig. 10. 16 

The third trend is the rise in the proportion of skilled labour, 
and the fall in the proportion of unskilled labour employed in 
industry, illustrated by the difference between South Africa and 
the United States shown in Fig. 8. Up to 1960 this trend was 
not evident in South Africa, and it is suggested that this fact 
arose from the existence of a large body of peasants who, owing 
to their extreme poverty, were willing and anxious to work at 
even very low wages, thus keeping the general level of unskilled 
wages very low indeed, and limiting the usefulness of the more 
expensive forms of labour-saving equipment. In due course, 
when the supply of peasants is exhausted, the laws of supply 
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TABLE V 

A comparison of the productivity per head of all classes 

of labour in industry and in agriculture in South Africa 

in 1951 





Percentage 
labour 
force 
employed 


Percentage 
national 
income 
produced 


Index of 
productivity 
of labour per 
head 


Manufacturing and Mining 


22.04 


34.6 


100 


Agriculture 


37.30 


15. 1 1 


26 


Agriculture (excluding peasants) 


27.55 


15. 1 2 


35 



Notes x The figure shown is the average for the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
The figure for 1951 was abnormally high as a result of a quite excep- 
tionally high wool price in that year. 

2 It is impossible to ascertain the contribution of peasant agriculture 
to the national income. It is certainly very small, and it is here 
assumed to be negligible; so that the whole contribution of agri- 
culture is attributed to non-peasant agriculture. The true figures 
for the contribution of non-peasant agriculture and the productivity 
per head of labour employed in non-peasant agriculture are there- 
fore presumably slightly lower than those shown. 

Source: Union Statistics for Fifty Years, pp. A-31-34, 5-3. 

and demand must cause a rise in unskilled wages which will in 
turn create a new attitude towards mechanization, leading to the 
replacement of unskilled workers by machines, which in turn 
require skilled workers to manufacture and service them, and 
skilled or semi-skilled workers to operate them. This is what 
happened in America when the supply of unskilled immigrants 
from Europe dried up; and it did not as was feared at the time 
lead to large-scale unemployment, but on the contrary to the 
large-scale conversion of unskilled into skilled workers, earning 
far higher wages. 

It is not impossible that South Africa has already entered 
this phase. The mechanization of agriculture has been pro- 
ceeding apace since 1950 (see Fig. 3 on page 7), and unskilled 
wages have certainly been rising since 1959. (See Tables VI 
and VII) 
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TABLE VI 

Increase in Bantu wages between 1959 and 1962 

The following figures reflect the findings of a sample 
survey covering 172 male Bantu workers in Johannes- 
burg. The earnings of the same individuals in the three 
years are compared. 





1959 


1961 


1962 


Percentage of sample earnings less than R30 
per month 


60 


25 


21 


Percentage earning between R30 and R40 per 
month 


} 


55 


45 


Percentage earning more than R40 per month 


40 


20 


34 



Source: Race Relations News, November, 1962, published by the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, quoting a report by Mr Harry 
Goldberg, Chairman of the Bantu Wages and Productivity Asso- 
ciation. 

The further industrial advance of South Africa will not, of 
course, consist merely in the expansion of existing industries on 
the basis of existing technology. Technical advances will con- 
tinue, and quite apart from that, as the country becomes more 
highly industrialized there can be no doubt that the more intri- 
cate industries (like electronics) will come to form a larger and 
larger proportion of the total. Both of these facts can only ac- 
celerate the trend already noted, towards increasing the number of 
skilled workers and the number of professional workers, and 
reducing the number of unskilled workers. Within these classes 
too, the tendency will be constantly towards more advanced and 
complicated work, as machines take over the simpler tasks, as 
knowledge advances, specialities multiply, and the whole eco- 
nomic system becomes more complicated and more and more 
new techniques become available for dealing with it. Not merely 
will more people need to be turned into professional workers, 
clerical workers and skilled industrial workers than was formerly 
the case: these people will need a higher level of skill than was 
needed by their predecessors in the same occupations. 
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MANUFACTURING OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNSKILLED WAGES 
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The task of the education system from an economic point of 
view is, then, to ensure that at least enough people are educated 
to the minimum level required by each broad class of work; so 
that the economy may never suffer from a shortage of trained or 
easily trainable manpower, which, as has already been pointed 
out, could be as fatal to its development as a shortage of capital. 
This involves ensuring both the adequacy of the output of fully- 
trained people from universities, technical colleges and other 
institutions, and the adequacy of the output of the schools, 
which must provide enough people properly qualified to enter 
the universities and other institutions, and enough people with 
an adequate general education to make them suitable for train- 
ing within industries as clerical or skilled industrial workers. 

To ensure this will involve a continuous expansion of our edu- 
cational institutions at every level, to which no final end can be 
foreseen. This, in turn, calls for far-sighted planning if indus- 
trial expansion is not to be disrupted and retarded, bearing in 
mind the length of the educational process and consequently 
how long it takes to correct a shortage which has once arisen. 
Thus, if a shortage of graduate engineers arises in a particular 
field, the least time in which it can be corrected by increased 
education is four years, the length of a university engineering 
course. But this can only be done, unless the shortage is merely 
to be transferred to some other sector of the economy, if there 
is a surplus of available matriculants. Otherwise the process 
has to start further back, in the high schools, and the correction 
takes six or eight years. 

Furthermore, expansion in a particular branch of education 
can only take place as soon as it is desired, if additional buildings, 
equipment and, above all, teachers are immediately available. 
Normally they are not available, and it takes time to provide 
them. A teacher takes at least three years to train and this 
training can only begin if there are people available with the 
qualifications necessary for entering on a teacher's training 
course. 

From all this it is quite clear that South Africa cannot afford 
to wait for manpower shortages to develop before taking steps 
to avoid them, and there is an urgent need for bold, far-sighted 
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planning based on forecasts of the needs of the economy for at 
least fifteen years ahead. 

We are not, of course, proposing a kind of planning based 
on forecasting how many chemical engineers, and how many 
bricklayers will be needed in fifteen years' time, for apart from 
the fact that such planning would be incompatible with our 
country's traditions of individual freedom, it would be patently 
absurd, in view of the manifold uncertainties of the future, 
particularly in relation to changes in technology which will arise 
from future scientific discoveries. Flexibility must at all costs 
be maintained, and in order to maintain it we must ensure by 
very long-term planning (fifteen to twenty years) that the levels 
of general education in the country will never lag behind econo- 
mic needs. By much shorter-term and a highly flexible planning 
we must ensure the existence of adequate facilities to train people 
in the particular skills which are needed from time to time. 

As a contribution towards such planning, the Panel will 
publish a detailed study of certain aspects of this matter in one 
of its later reports. 

There is also another reason why the education system should 
promote flexibility. An increasing rate of change will imply 
increasing needs for individuals to change their occupations 
from time to time, for it is most unlikely that the enormous 
increase in the demand for white-collar and skilled industrial 
workers will be able to be met directly from the ranks of school 
leavers only. Large and increasing numbers of people will have 
to move from one category to another in the course of their 
working lives, while those who remain in the same category, and 
even in the same job, will have to be able to deal with frequent 
changes in method, technique and approach dictated by technical 
advances. 

A particularly acute manifestation of this problem is likely to 
arise from the obsolescence of certain occupations. The pro- 
fessional occupations are without exception likely to flourish 
and expand, although without exception they will need also to 
become increasingly able to assimilate and apply new ideas and 
new methods, and the same can be said of the growing number 
of technicians who will more and more become the typical skilled 
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industrial workers. When one considers the traditional skilled 
trades, however, such as carpentry, plumbing and painting, the 
position is very different. Every one of these trades is likely to 
be revolutionized in the foreseeable future by technical advances 
which could easily destroy the special elements of skill involved, 
and reduce the work to the semi-skilled level. If this should 
happen, there is no reason why the displaced skilled tradesmen 
should decline in the social scale, for there will always be a great 
demand for more and more skilled men in other fields, but 
whether individuals will be able to move up into these fields, or 
whether they will fall back, will depend on their personal adap- 
tability which in turn will be greatly influenced by the level of 
general education which they have achieved. 

It must be remembered too, that at every level, from the pro- 
fessional worker to the unskilled labourer, people who lack the 
flexibility to adopt new methods justifiably feel threatened by 
them, and resist their adoption. This leads to stagnation if the 
adoption of new methods is not enforced from above; and if 
it is, to the industrial unrest and restrictive practices which have 
been such a severe drag on the economic growth of some of the 
countries of Europe. 

These considerations all point to the desirability of our setting 
the levels of education which are regarded as appropriate to 
people who are to do different types of work substantially higher 
than was usual in the past, as well as to the dangers involved in 
allowing specialization to encroach on general education. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
(Section I) 

THE HOPE which was widely held in the past that the elimination 
of poverty would in itself solve the problem of crime and most 
other social evils has not been realized in those countries where, 
since the war, poverty has largely disappeared. Indeed, in many 
of these countries crime, alcoholism, drug addiction and mental 
illness have increased. 

There is no reason to believe that the experience of South 
Africa will be different. Fig. 12 illustrates the increase in con- 
victions of juveniles (7 to 20 years of age) for serious crimes 
year by year since 1945. 17 Not only have these figures risen 
steadily, but it is apparent that they are rising very much 
faster among the White sector of the population, which is by 
far the most affluent, and among which extreme poverty has 
virtually disappeared during the period covered by the chart. 
Statistics regarding alcoholism, drug addiction and mental illness 
are not readily available, but we frequently hear the opinion 
expressed by people who are well qualified to judge that they 
are increasing. We also hear frequently of the increasing number 
of civil summonses issued, reflecting increasing numbers of people 
who incur debts which they are unable to pay. 

These are highly complex problems, and it would be idle to 
suggest that they can be solved by education alone. Neverthe- 
less, they are problems which educationists cannot ignore, for 
the figures reveal increasing numbers of people inadequately 
equipped to live in a manner satisfactory to themselves and 
society, and it is a function of education to seek to equip people 
to do so. The final answers to these problems have not been 
found, and we can in no sense be dogmatic about them, but 
there are certain educational questions which on broad grounds 
are manifestly relevant to them. 

33 
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Underlying all these gross manifestations of break-down, 
would seem to be the pervasive sense of insecurity which torments 
not only the people who do break down, but also a very large 
proportion of the great majority who do not. We are faced 
therefore with the question why, in countries where pestilence 
has vanished, famine has ceased to be even a remote possibility 
for most people, the threat of war is no greater than it has been 
at most times in the past, where the expectation of life is higher 
than it has ever been, where unemployment is less common and 
better provided for than ever before, people actually feel more 
insecure than they did in the past. The answer, it is suggested, 
must lie, at least in part, in three factors which are peculiar to 
modem society, namely, an unprecedented rate of change, an 
unprecedented complexity in the personal life of the individual, 
and an unprecedented amount of personal freedom for the 
individual. 

There is no inherent reason why the mere fact of change should 
generate anxiety, for change can be for the better as well as for 
the worse, and the broad trend of history, or at least of recent 
history, suggests that it tends on the whole to be for the better. 
But to people who are unaccustomed to the idea of change, and 
who seek in life a static and final quality which in the material 
sphere can never be found; to people who are, or feel, funda- 
mentally unequipped for adaptation; and to people who feel 
utterly unable to understand the processes of change and there- 
fore to foresee, even in the most general terms, their probable 
outcome; all change must appear as a threat. Here, it is sug- 
gested, lies one of the sources of the pervasive anxiety of modern 
times. 

This is a problem which lies squarely within the field of the 
educationist and, indeed, of the school system, for it is in the 
schools that most people acquire the basic concepts according 
to which they will understand or try to understand the world 
for the rest of their lives. Those who pursue specialist studies 
at the universities are in this respect often little better off than 
those who receive no further teaching after leaving school. We 
are not suggesting, of course, that people cannot arrive at a 
valid understanding of all sorts of things purely on a basis of 
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their own thinking and experience, but it is not the function of 
an education system to leave the education of people to chance. 

What is required is alteration not so much in the content of 
education as in its manner of presentation, for although change 
has been an element of human life since the dawn of history, 
until fairly recently the rate of change was so slow that for most 
purposes it could be ignored. Consequently, traditional methods 
of presentation of fact in education tend to leave change out of 
account, presenting a static picture of a state of affairs instead 
of a picture of a set of dynamic processes. 

To correct this fault will involve changes in the syllabuses 
of many subjects, as well as changes in emphasis and method 
of presentation. 

The teaching of science should be a valuable means of present- 
ing the nature of change and the inescapable absence of finality 
and certainty in our theoretical description of the material 
world; but if this is to be done, care must be taken that science 
is presented in its true light, as a pragmatic process based on 
hypothesis and a perpetual willingness to revise accepted theories. 
Science must at all times be presented in school as a system of 
observed facts and inferred hypotheses, not of dogmas; and 
experiment must be presented as a method of investigation, not 
of proof. The syllabus should include examples of how theories 
are modified and abandoned, drawn not only from the early 
history of science, but also from the contemporary scene in order 
to show how such occurrences are an essential part of the scien- 
tific method, and not teething troubles from the infancy of 
science. 

History is the study of change, and should be the ideal subject 
in which the pupils can be accustomed to the concepts of changes 
and processes as well as to the essential complexity and uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. But even here there are dangers. In 
the simplifications that are necessary in the presentation of history 
at school the complexity and uncertainties of real human affairs 
may be lost altogether, while there is also a tendency to show 
the present as if it were the final culmination of the past, instead 
of a phase in the continuous processes of change. This danger 
is particularly evident where history syllabuses are constructed 
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to include only matters which are regarded as illustrating how 
the present situation came about. It may often be far more 
valuable to study periods of history (ancient history, for example) 
which have no obvious relevance to the present, because it is 
in such periods that historical processes can be observed dis- 
passionately, and therefore with fuller comprehension. 

We would urge therefore that the approach to the teaching of 
history should be reconsidered in the light of these principles, 
and that in the process the syllabuses should be very substantially 
broadened. This should be possible without increasing the 
amount of time devoted to history by the reduction of duplication 
in the syllabus, and by reducing the extent to which pupils' time 
is taken up in memorizing matters of detail. 

We would, in passing, make one other comment on the teaching 
of history. Some people who call for a more contemporary 
approach to education, as in a sense we are doing, regard history 
as one of the unessential subjects which should give way to allow 
for more science, mathematics and contemporary affairs. This 
we regard as a very serious error, for it tends to lead to a view 
of the world seen without the element of time, and therefore 
without the concepts of process and change. In the circum- 
stances of the modern world we consider that the study of history 
over a broad field is more important than it has ever been. 

Mathematics is another subject which can be valuable in intro- 
ducing pupils to the concepts of change and process, particularly 
the study of calculus, which conveys the most important concept 
of the measurement of rates of change, and the study of statistical 
methods in order to give future citizens the power to judge the 
validity of arguments based on statistical evidence when they are 
used (as they constantly are) in public discussion of political, 
social, and economic questions, and in advertising. 

Greater attention needs to be paid to the study of language as 
a practical means of communication, so that by the time that 
pupils leave school they will have no difficulty either in expressing 
themselves both orally and in writing or in fully understanding the 
writings of others, even in fairly difficult subjects. The posses- 
sion of this skill is extremely important from many points of 
view. The ability to express oneself with ease and precision 
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for the purpose of giving instructions, writing reports, explaining 
ideas and participating in discussions is an indispensable quali- 
fication for the holder of a high position in any field, and is as 
necessary to an engineer or scientist as to a lawyer or teacher. 
The ability to read and comprehend even fairly difficult material 
is still more important, and is not needed only by those who 
may hold high positions. Adults have to rely almost entirely 
on the written word newspapers, magazines and books to keep 
themselves abreast of changing ideas and new knowledge, both 
in the sphere of their work, and in spheres which concern them 
as citizens, or in their personal lives (such as matters concerning 
health, or the bringing up of children). A high level of skill in 
reading and comprehension is, therefore, an essential part of 
the equipment necessary for living in a changing world. 

There seems to be one gap in the school curriculum as it is at 
present constructed, not only in this country, but in many others 
as well, in the lack of attention to economics. The justification 
normally advanced for the teaching of science to all pupils, and 
not merely to those who may become scientists (who form a 
tiny, though very important, minority of the population) is that 
it is impossible to understand the modern world without a know- 
ledge of science. With this view we are in full agreement. But 
how is it possible to understand the modern world without a 
knowledge of economics ? 

The impact of economics on everyday life is very great indeed, 
and every reader of a newspaper is aware of it. Everyone knows 
that there are depressions, and that they cause unemployment; 
that there is a balance of payments, and if it goes wrong, it can 
affect peoples' livelihood; that there is inflation which can destroy 
the value of their savings. But very few people, even university 
graduates who are neither professional economists nor profes- 
sional business men, understand even the most elementary aspects 
of these things. And as long as this is so, it is inevitable that 
people will feel that their lives and their welfare are the sport 
of terrible and incomprehensible forces. 

We have no doubt that we have here one of the important 
causes of the prevalence of anxiety in the modern world. But 
the implications of the problem do not end here, for there is 
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and always has been a natural tendency for people to attribute 
troubles which they do not understand to human malice ; and so 
long as people have no understanding of economics they will be 
open to the propaganda of those who offer spurious and un- 
practical remedies for economic difficulties; exactly as people 
who are totally ignorant of medical science are open to exploi- 
tation by quacks, and people totally ignorant of physical science 
are open to exploitation by witch-doctors. 

Apart from these more extreme dangers the existence of an 
economically informed and comprehending public opinion could 
make it easier for governments to adopt economically sound but 
painful measures where these are necessary, and would reduce 
the temptation to adopt economically unsound policies for the 
sake of short-term popularity. 

What we are asking for is not the first part of a university 
course in economics designed to reduce the time which profes- 
sional economists will have to spend at university, but something 
specifically designed for those who will never be professional 
economists. The subject should be presented in simple funda- 
mental terms without entering into technical detail, preferably 
in its relationships to history, geography and mathematics and 
other appropriate studies. 

What we have said in this chapter has been related primarily 
to the adjustment of the individual to the world in which he 
lives, and the consequent avoidance of social disruption and per- 
sonal break-down. It must be realized, however, that its sig- 
nificance does not end here. We laid great emphasis in the pre- 
vious chapter on the economic importance of adaptability in 
individuals, and this adaptability depends not only on the level 
of education which individuals have reached but on the character 
of their education. We believe, therefore, that the recommen- 
dation which we have made in this chapter would serve economic 
as well as social purposes, and that these are indeed fundamental 
to the adaptation of our educational system to a world of cease- 
less change. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

(Section II) 

LIFE TO-DAY is more complicated than it has ever been because 
the new amenities and possibilities created by modern industry 
have opened up to people of every class from peasants to mil- 
lionaires a vast number of new choices. The possibility of travel, 
the wide range of alternative occupations which are now avail- 
able to the individual, the quantity and variety of goods that 
can be bought, the extensive availability of credit facilities, are 
some examples of the possibilities which impose on the modern 
individual the necessity of making choices to a far greater extent 
than our ancestors did or could. Examples could be multiplied 
endlessly. 

There is, however, another and more acute source of personal 
problems arising from the complexities of life, for, in addition 
to the changes that have taken place hi the content of the lives 
of people within the same classes and occupations, there has been 
the enormous movement from occupation to occupation, from 
class to class, and from environment to environment. The per- 
son with a rural background who now lives in a town, and the 
person with a background of poverty who now lives in relative 
affluence, alike find themselves faced with problems and choices 
in which the traditions which they derive from their parents do 
not guide them. 

These problems extend to almost every sphere of life, even to 
the moral sphere. Principles of morality do not necessarily 
change from time to time or from place to place, but the moral 
questions and temptations that arise in the lives of individual 
people do. It can easily happen that a man with a rural back- 
ground who has inherited simple moral principles which were 
quite sufficient to guide a farmer may find them an inadequate 
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guide through the complexities of the life of a business man, and 
he may as a result come to the conclusion that they are outdated 
or irrelevant and abandon them altogether, thus losing not only 
what was in fact outdated but also whatever permanent values 
were included in those principles. 

The resulting tendency to moral confusion is increased and is 
made far more serious by the fact that modern life (notwith- 
standing localized contrary conditions that may arise from time 
to time) confers a degree of freedom that has been unknown in 
the past except in the lives of a few privileged individuals. This 
freedom arises from the fact that modern conditions are funda- 
mentally undermining what has since the dawn of history been 
the dominating source of control on the individual for good and 
ill the pressure of public opinion. 

The power of public opinion lies in the dependence of the 
individual on acceptance by a given group, and the possession 
by the group of definite standards which it has the will to enforce. 
Both of these influences are tending to disappear, but the more 
important, and the one the disappearance of which appears to 
be quite inevitable, is the first; because the anonymity conferred 
on the individual by urban conditions, the mobility of population 
created by modern methods of transport 18 and demanded by a 
modern economy, and above all the extreme personal mobility 
which flows from them, confer on the individual the power to 
choose the group to which he belongs and therefore to find his 
own group of like-minded people. 

The extent to which law and punishment can take the place 
of social pressure appears to be very limited, for forms of moral 
delinquency which are in fact punished by law are increasing as 
well as those which are not, and both alike are more prevalent 
in urban than in rural areas. 

This increased freedom of the individual is not, of course, 
only freedom for delinquency. It increases the scope of the 
individual for self-development and self-expression in every way. 
It enables like to seek out like, not only for the purpose of evading 
social control but also for the pursuit of knowledge, art or social 
service. It reduces the drag of popular conservatism on ori- 
ginality, creation, and experiment. In short, it increases the 
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opportunities for everything that distinguishes civilized from 
primitive man. 

Whether this increased freedom is, on balance, good or bad, 
is a matter of opinion and a subject of ideological dispute which 
we cannot hope to resolve. It is our belief, however, that for 
good or ill, it is inevitable and will continue to grow, and that 
the only possible answer which society can provide is to equip 
all its members to use their freedom for good purposes. It will 
take more than the schools alone to achieve this objective, but 
the schools must nevertheless play their essential part. 

To hope to meet the problem by means of more discipline in 
the narrow Spartan sense is vain, for such discipline implies 
habits of obedience, and obedience requires the existence of 
someone both willing and able to give orders, while the con- 
ditions of modern life already described are more and more 
placing individuals in situations where they have to make de- 
cisions for themselves in spheres where no authority exists, or 
where they can evade the control of authority with relative ease. 
In such circumstances, a background of excessive Spartan dis- 
cipline may well do positive harm to the capacity of the individual 
to adopt the right course of action. 

Even self-discipline and strength of character will not avail 
without an adequate grounding of knowledge and a capacity 
for judgment. Before strength of character can come into play 
in enabling a person to hold to a right course in the face of 
temptation or pressure, he has to know what course is right; 
which implies not only the possession of moral principles, but 
the ability to apply these to complex and unfamiliar situations. 

We must emphasize that, confronted with the bewilderingly 
rapid changes that characterize our present circumstances, the 
pupils must be provided through the schools with a set of ade- 
quate moral principles, values and worthy aspirations that will 
provide internal stability and security, enable them to partici- 
pate effectively in the processes of change, and to have some 
effective control over them. 

It follows, therefore, that the schools cannot afford to neglect 
either character-training or moral and religious instruction, nor 
to relegate them to a trivial position in the life of the school. 
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There can be no doubt that for the purpose of moral and charac- 
ter-forming education the acceptance of spiritual values is a 
tremendous advantage, and schools which are able to imbue 
their teaching with, and to centre their lives upon, such values 
are particularly well equipped for this purpose, 

It is, of course, out of the question for specific religious doc- 
trine to be taught, or religious observance to be carried out at 
State schools in South Africa, because of the lack of agreement 
on religious matters among the population. It need hardly be 
said that the established policy which South Africa shares with 
almost all Western countries of avoiding even the slightest hint 
of religious coercion in the educational system, must at all costs 
be maintained. Centuries of experience in Europe have shown 
that such coercion is futile as a means of producing religious 
agreement, while it is a source of profound division in many 
countries, and has led, on many occasions, to civil war. It is 
also most inimical to the interests of religion itself, for when 
religious instruction in schools is resented and passively resisted 
by a section of the pupils it is devoid of moral and spiritual 
value for that section, 

A partial solution to this problem lies in the establishment of 
private schools for those who wish to have them. Because 
attendance at such schools is not compulsory, they can be free 
to teach specific doctrines. Such schools may have important 
advantages in the provision of moral and character-forming 
education, which is in the interest of society as a whole, and we 
therefore consider that they should not merely be granted recog- 
nition but should be actively encouraged by the State. We see 
no reason why the right to attend denominational schools should 
be confined to the minority of the population who can afford 
the heavy cost of supporting schools without substantial assis- 
tance from the State. We, therefore, recommend that the State, 
without interfering with the independence of the schools, should 
be prepared to meet a large proportion of the costs of private 
schools, where this is desired, as is done in the Netherlands and 
Belgium. In both of these countries the State provides some- 
thing like ninety per cent of the total running costs of private 
schools. 
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It is unlikely that this solution will ever provide for more than 
a minority of the population, and the duty of providing for 
the majority will probably always remain with the appropriate 
public authorities. The schools run by these authorities must 
remain strictly non-denominational but nevertheless they must 
use every means in their power to further the moral and spiritual 
development of the pupils. Not only does this mean that specific 
moral instruction should be given and taken seriously, but that 
every effort should be made to foster self-discipline, responsibility 
and co-operation, and generally sound character development 
in all the teaching, and in the whole tone, spirit and organization 
of the school. Indeed, more can probably be done here by the 
personal integrity of the teachers, by the way the school is run, 
the way discipline is maintained, the attitude to sport which is 
fostered, the responsibilities which are given to the pupils, than 
by formal teaching. 

Almost as important as moral teaching is developing in the 
children the knowledge and skill necessary to deal with the world 
in which they will live, for without these they may find themselves 
unable to apply their principles in practice. Failure in the day- 
to-day competitive life of the modern world can easily become 
moral failure too. 

Neither moral principles nor accurate knowledge can be of use 
in practical living, however, unless they are combined with the 
power of sound judgment and the ability to think for oneself. 
These are essentially what every adult requires in the thousands 
of personal decisions which he has to make in his life, largely 
unguided in modern circumstances by traditions or by clear social 
customs and often without any possibility of obtaining dis- 
interested advice. 

The fostering of this power of independent judgment must 
be regarded as one of the main objectives of education, of im- 
portance comparable with moral teaching. It has economic as 
well as social implications for it is an essential part of the flexi- 
bility, the importance of which at all levels has been so heavily 
stressed, as well as being a fundamental part of the equipment 
of those who are to hold the rapidly multiplying positions of 
responsibility in society* 
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This does not call for any time in the syllabus, for it is not 
something which can be taught as a subject. It is an objective 
which must inspire the teaching of all subjects. It calls for the 
encouragement of enquiry, judgment and discussion in the pro- 
cess of learning. It requires that pupils should be introduced 
to the idea of provisional hypothesis (in science) and of conflicting 
evidence (in history and in literature); for pupils should be 
accustomed to the existence of differing opinions which cannot 
always be reconciled, and to the necessity in practice of forming 
judgments on evidence which is not fully conclusive, while re- 
taining the willingness to revise any judgment in the light of 
further evidence. No less important as a basis of judgment, as 
well as for the over-all personal development of the pupils, is 
the capacity for harnessing emotion to constructive purposes, 
and the harmonizing of reason and emotion. This can be actively 
fostered in the study of literature, and particularly of poetry. 

To achieve these objectives it will be necessary for teachers to 
avoid dogmatic and authoritarian teaching, and for teachers and 
text-books alike not to give the pretence of certitude to uncertain 
or controversial questions. It will be necessary in some sub- 
jects to sacrifice teaching time to make room for discussion and 
debate, and if this means reducing the amount of fact which is 
memorized, that price would be warranted. It will also be 
necessary to shift the emphasis, in questions in class tests and 
examinations, from the mere reproduction of facts to their assess- 
ment, and so to individual judgment and criticism. Criticism 
of a high order cannot, of course, be expected; the point is that 
pupils should grow accustomed to forming their own judgments. 
Maturity of judgment can come only with age, experience and 
insight. It is also desirable that pupils in their language studies 
should become aware of the critical techniques that will enable 
them to recognize and resist spurious logic, abuse of statistics 
and abuse of emotion where they encounter these in advertise- 
ments and political and other propaganda. 

Another very important means of promoting the capacity for 
judgment is provision for pupils of the time and the facilities 
for extensive reading, both around the various syllabuses and 
of the most general kind. This will preclude a limited knowledge 
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of the syllabuses based upon the contents of a single text-book, 
and enrich the pupils' background and outlook by contact with 
different interpretations and points of view. At the same time 
wide reading will increase their command of language and capa- 
city for comprehension. It is desirable that time for such reading 
should be set aside by the school and that fully adequate libraries 
should be provided to make really extensive reading possible. 

It must not be forgotten that the needs which have been dis- 
cussed in this and in the previous chapter do not apply only, 
or even with special force, to those pupils who will go on to 
study at a university or even to those who will occupy relatively 
high-level jobs. They apply as well to the pupil who may become 
an unskilled labourer, and indeed, perhaps pre-eminently to the 
least well equipped of the Non- Whites, because of the exception- 
ally great gap which exists between their rural traditions and the 
requirements of modern urban life. This consideration provides 
an argument, in addition to those advanced from an economic 
point of view, in favour of increasing the amount of education 
received by the people at the lower levels in society. So long as 
many of these people cannot expect to go beyond primary school, 
it will be necessary to endeavour, despite the obvious difficulties 
of doing so, to meet the needs set out in this and the last chapter, 
at least in an elementary form, within the primary schools. 



CHAPTER SIX 

IDEOLOGICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

THERE is little room, as we have already pointed out, for ideo- 
logical dispute regarding what has been said so far in this report, 
but there are other issues of the first importance on which there 
can be little hope of obtaining agreement in South Africa at 
present. With or without agreement, however, some answers 
must be found : and it is to the more pressing of these issues that 
we must now turn our attention. 

The first question relates to the provision of education beyond 
what is dictated by the economic and social considerations al- 
ready discussed. Is the State's obligation to its citizens dis- 
charged when the minimum amount of education dictated by 
these considerations has been provided, or should it make pro- 
vision for the individual to be able to go further, according to 
his capacity and inclination, in the interests of his own personal, 
intellectual and spiritual development? This issue is complicated 
in South Africa by the fact that there is inequality of economic 
opportunity among different groups, so that an education system 
geared only to present economic and social requirements and 
therefore to the occupations likely to be open to individuals 
involves a definite inequality of educational opportunity. Such 
inequality exists in South Africa at present. 

Those who believe that the interests of the individual ought 
to be paramount in society, and that education serves important 
purposes in fostering individual development believe that as far 
as practicable every person should be enabled to receive educa- 
tion to the limit of his or her ability, and accordingly that full 
availability of educational opportunities is an ideal to be aimed 
at even where equality of economic opportunities does not exist. 
On the other hand those who believe that the interests of the 
State must be paramount in society will contend that only such 
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education as is required by those interests should be provided. 
This will cover education required by economic and social con- 
siderations, and also perhaps, by certain political considerations, 
but it will tend to produce a correspondence between educational 
and economic opportunity. 

Naturally the individual members of the Panel have divergent 
and definite views on these issues, but as a body we cannot hope 
to resolve differences which have persisted throughout human 
history. The most we can do therefore is to draw attention to 
certain practical issues in relation to the application of either 
point of view. 

Whatever theoretical position may be taken, there are certain 
economic and social needs which are in practice so pressing 
that their fulfilment has to be given priority in the allocation of 
available resources. If the existing educational facilities of the 
country were spread equally over the whole population they 
would be quite inadequate to produce enough people capable 
of operating the economy. The pursuit of freely available 
educational opportunity must therefore be a matter of expanding 
educational facilities at the greatest rate which our human and 
material resources make possible. 

The idea that the interests of the State are in fact served by 
restricting educational opportunities is open to serious question. 
We have already shown that social considerations call for a 
rather high level of education even for those who will not need 
that level for the specific purposes of their work. 

The view that education ought to be restricted is generally 
based on the contention that a man who has been educated 
beyond the minimum level necessary for his work will become 
unwilling to do that work, and will become discontented and 
perhaps also unemployed. This view is not supported by the 
experience of Scotland, where education was, though not uni- 
versal, very general even among the lowest classes, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Nor is it supported by the 
experience of the United States and Prussia, both of which 
countries introduced something approaching universal education 
before the end of the eighteenth century, when the vast majority 
of the population were destined to spend their lives as peasant 
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farmers or unskilled labourers. Japan introduced universal 
primary education in 1880 19 when its level of economic develop- 
ment was far lower than that of South Africa to-day. It can 
hardly be a coincidence that each one of these countries made 
phenomenal economic progress during the century following 
the introduction of universal education, although that progress 
could not have been foreseen when it was introduced. 

Some cases can be found in history which appear to point in 
the opposite direction, for example in the case of India under 
the British regime where considerable numbers of educated 
people found themselves unable to find suitable employment, 
but it must be remembered that India was during that period 
virtually static economically, and also that only a very small 
proportion of the population was educated at all. The last 
point in our submission is the key to the problem. The idea 
that the attainment of a certain level of education confers on a 
person the right to a certain level of employment and nothing 
lower is, in our opinion, not a universal and necessary one, but 
one which is specifically created by an education system which 
rations and doles out education according to economic needs 
and opportunities. Where, as in Scotland, this has not been 
done, the attitude has not come into existence. 

Taking into consideration the tremendous importance of flexi- 
bility in the labour force in the future ; the difficulty of forecasting 
the future minimum educational needs of the country and the 
great likelihood that continuing technological advances will speed 
up the growing need for education beyond our present expec- 
tation; and the experience of the United States, Germany, Japan 
and Russia, in each of which countries great economic progress 
has followed on the expansion of education, we would submit 
that purely from the point of view of the State, it is far safer to 
give too much education than too little. In any case, in a country 
developing as rapidly as South Africa, it is doubtful whether it 
would be possible in practice ever to give education which was 
'too much' even from a purely economic point of view. 

It is our belief, therefore, that the interest of the State and of 
the individual alike require the most rapid possible expansion 
of education at all levels that our human and material resources 
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permit. If ever we find that we have so far overtaken our ex- 
panding needs that the amount of education dictated by the needs 
of the State is without question being exceeded, then the ideo- 
logical question will have to be reopened, but we think it un- 
likely that this will happen at least in the next twenty years. 

The other ideological question which is of immediate practical 
importance in South Africa at present relates to the content of 
education, including what is taught and the manner and spirit 
of the teaching. Should these things be dictated by the interests 
of the State or of the individual ? In so far as this question re- 
lates to problems arising from the existence of different languages 
and cultures it will be dealt with in the next chapter. Here we 
shall discuss those issues which would arise even in a country 
of one language and culture. 

There can, of course, be no question of leaving the interests 
of the State or of the individual out of account, for as we have 
pointed out, the interests of the two coincide more than they 
clash. All the proposals which we have already made regarding 
the content and spirit of education, we consider to be equally 
valid from either standpoint and therefore to be outside the field 
of ideological controversy. The question is reduced therefore 
to whether or not education should be so designed as to create 
beliefs and attitudes in the pupils which are considered to be 
desirable from the point of view of the State. 

Even here the whole field is not controversial. Moral teaching 
which we have strongly advocated seeks to promote attitudes and 
beliefs, such as honesty, co-operativeness and diligence, and these 
are surely as much in the interests of the State as of the individual. 
The questions which remain are: how far should education be 
used to inculcate attitudes in pupils which will lead them to 
support the policies of the State and whether it is ever per- 
missible so to select the facts which are presented and so to 
present them as deliberately to make pupils believe to be certain 
what is in fact uncertain. 

We recognize, of course, that it is impossible in human affairs 
to exclude the operation of irrational motives, and that in the 
presentation of facts which have important implications complete 
objectivity and impartiality are seldom attained. This does not 
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however render the problem meaningless. Nobody has ever 
suggested that because complete impartiality is impossible in 
human affairs, judges and juries in the administration of justice 
are not under an obligation to be impartial to the best of their 
ability; on the contrary because they know that they are under 
such an obligation, they in fact achieve a very good approxi- 
mation to impartiality. How far teachers are impartial and 
objective in their teaching will always depend to a very large 
extent on whether they believe that they ought to be so or not. 

Those who hold to a strictly moral standpoint will, of course, 
find no difficulty in this problem, for they will contend that al- 
though complete certainty in human affairs cannot be attained, 
any deliberate departure from truth, including the presentation 
of so-called facts as certain which are in reality uncertain, is 
always immoral and to be condemned. Plato, on the other 
hand, believed that it was justified and necessary that the people 
in a State should be taught 'beneficial falsehoods' and this view 
has been held by some people, up to the present day. 

Here again we cannot hope to resolve the ideological clash, 
but we must draw attention to some very important practical 
implications. 

If people's beliefs are to be deliberately formulated in the 
interests of the State we must know what the interests of the 
State will be throughout the next fifty years, over which the adult 
lives of our present school children will extend. Here, surely, 
is the simple distinction between moral and political teaching. 
We can foresee with reasonable confidence that honesty, for 
example, will be as desirable in forty years' time as it is now, 
but can we say the same of any political attitude or belief what- 
ever? 

The point can be illustrated by two major examples from the 
last ten years, the one an extreme case and the other a moderate 
one. Russia is a country where the view of the supremacy of 
State interests is taken to its extreme conclusions and is vigorously 
applied in education. Consequently throughout the reign of 
Stalin, Russian children were vigorously taught that everything 
that Stalin did was right, and entirely admirable. Yet to-day, 
although there has not even been any ostensible change of 
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government, they have been told that Stalin was a criminal and 
that much of what he did was vicious. In so far as the previous 
indoctrination was effective, its only effect to-day must be to 
strain loyalty to the present regime. 

The other example comes from Western Europe. Twenty 
years ago, or at any time before that for very many years, scarcely 
anybody in France, Germany or Italy would have doubted that 
it was in the interests of the State to inculcate nationalism and 
that one of the implications of nationalism was an unalterable 
belief in the sacredness of the sovereign independence of the 
country. Many people would have regarded the inculcation of 
hatred or contempt for other countries and the promotion of 
ignorance of them as legitimate means of achieving this objective. 

In recent years we have seen France, Germany and Italy act- 
ively engaged in pooling their sovereignty, 20 and this is regarded 
by their governments, and the majority of their people, as what 
the interests of the State require. Yet the opposition to this 
development comes from the people who hold an unalterable 
belief in the sacredness of the sovereign independence of their 
country, or who nurse hatred or contempt for the other countries 
involved. In other words, in so far as the indoctrination of 
twenty years ago was effective it is to-day directly injuring the 
interests of the State, as understood by the governments and 
the majority of the people. 

It may be argued that in neither case have the political changes 
which were considered necessary been prevented, but that is 
merely to say that if indoctrination is not dangerous it is useless. 
In any case the harm which can be done by changes of this kind 
is not limited to direct political effects, for when a man is forced 
to abandon a belief which he was taught to regard as immutable, 
this cannot but shake the strength of all his convictions, including 
those relating to moral questions. We would suggest that it is 
likely that the discrediting by the events of contemporary history 
of the political and ideological doctrines which were taught as 
immutable principles up to a few years ago, is one of the causes 
of the prevalence of cynicism and lack of all conviction that is 
evident in contemporary European literature. In the same way 
the repeated forced changes of religion which took place in 
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England in the seventeenth century, and which involved a similar 
confusion of political expediency and real principles, were fol- 
lowed by a long period of cynicism and loss of both religious and 
moral conviction. 

We recommend, therefore, the avoidance of political indoc- 
trination in schools, not on ideological but on practical grounds. 
We cannot make our children's political decisions for them, 
because we do not know what the problems are which they will 
face; but what we can and must do is to equip them as best 
we can to make the correct decisions for themselves. This we 
can do only by giving them as much accurate knowledge, as 
much understanding of the nature of the world and human 
affairs, including their uncertainty and complexity and the pro- 
visional nature of all theories and all material knowledge, and 
as much capacity for judgment as we can. With this equipment 
they are likely to succeed in meeting their problems as they 
arise, but whether they succeed or fail, we can do no more for 
them. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE PROBLEMS OF A COUNTRY OF MANY 
CULTURES 

MOST OF what has been said so far is not peculiar to South Africa, 
but would apply with suitable alterations of detail either to all 
modern countries or to all those at a stage of development similar 
to South Africa. But in addition South Africa has problems 
which are peculiar to itself arising out of its character as a 
country of many racial, language and cultural groups. 

One of the principal motives underlying education, which we 
have not yet had occasion to mention, is the handing on from 
generation to generation of the distinctive culture of the group 
as expressed in language, literature, traditions and customs. In 
more primitive communities indeed, this is the only purpose of 
education, for economic skills and the basis of social adjustment 
are an integral part of the culture of the group. Modern cir- 
cumstances, however, have made necessary a distinction between 
these different aspects, because economic skills have an inter- 
national character as well as requiring an adaptability and a 
willingness to change which are foreign to the institutions which 
express the culture of a group. This distinction does not, how- 
ever, reduce the basic importance to the individual of the existence 
of these institutions. 

We do not wish to embark upon speculation as to the reasons 
for the tremendous importance which human beings attach to 
their group cultures, but it is an observed phenomenon universal 
in both time and space, that the tenacity with which people 
defend their culture against any form of attack is comparable 
to that with which they defend a deeply held religion, and indeed 
the two issues are often inseparably linked. There are few 
cases in history where a language or culture has been successfully 
destroyed by persecution or pressure by any means short of the 
massacre or physical expulsion of the persecuted group ; while 
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the survival of the Jewish race and culture and the survival of 
the Polish language and nationality, bear testimony to the futility 
of even the most severe and sustained forms of persecution. 

This being so it must be accepted as a first principle, that no 
effort will be made to destroy or impose modifications upon the 
culture of any group in South Africa. The whole of history in 
South Africa and in the world shows that any such attempt would 
in all probability fail, while it would create bitterness and strife 
in the country so violent as to make mutual co-operation between 
the groups impossible and to interfere most seriously with pros- 
perity and progress. 

It must be clearly recognized that the obligation to refrain 
from interference with other cultures must generally be absolute. 
Everybody has a natural tendency to believe his own ways to 
be superior to those of others, and it is seldom difficult to find 
fault with other peoples' languages and customs. If there is to 
be any hope of effective unity in the country, there is no room 
in State policy for any attempt to prove, on whatever grounds, 
that one language or custom is 'better' or 'more South African' 
than another, or to impose any conditions as to what a particular 
culture may or may not contain; any more than there can be 
any place for asserting the superiority of one form of Christianity 
over another. 

There are, of course, exceptional circumstances where this 
approach cannot be applied completely. Where an extreme 
clash exists between modern ideas and the requirements of a 
modern society on the one hand and primitive customs on the 
other, it may sometimes be necessary to attempt to compel the 
abandonment or modification of certain customs, though even 
here there are many examples in history where attempts to sup- 
press so-called 'savage customs' have done harm rather than 
good and have delayed the disappearance of such customs in 
the course of natural social evolution. In any case, the impor- 
tance of this exception in South Africa to-day is slight. It 
obviously has no application to the White, Coloured or Indian 
groups, and the Bantu too have already reached a level of cul- 
tural evolution where it can have relevance only to a few isolated 
backward communities. 
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We believe these principles to be of the utmost importance. 
The long and bitter experience of the whole of Europe in the 
field of both religious and cultural persecution and of South 
Africa too, has proved that attempts to enforce uniformity of 
any sort whatever, so far from producing unity, create bitter 
and violent divisions, through the resistence that they provoke. 
The only basis for national unity in a country of many cultures 
is complete toleration and mutual respect. 

This means, of course, that South Africa must remain a country 
of many cultural variations for the foreseeable future. We 
believe that this is so, inevitably, whether it is desirable or not. 
We are also far from certain that it is a cause for regret, for con- 
tact and healthy friction between cultures is a powerful stimulus 
to every kind of creative effort, and throughout human history 
both spiritual and material progress have been most rapid where 
this stimulus has been present. If South Africa has a more than 
ordinary part to play in the story of human progress, it will be 
by reason of its exceptionally rich diversity of cultures. 

It must also be accepted, however, just as there is no place 
for trying to change cultures from outside, so there is none for 
trying to preserve them from outside. All cultures must and 
do change and if they did not they would ultimately perish 
through losing touch with contemporary needs. The decision 
as to how fast and in what direction a culture shall change, what 
its attitude should be to other languages for example, is a decision 
belonging to the bearers of the culture alone. In our opinion, 
therefore, White-inspired attempts to insist upon the preservation 
of Bantu languages are as misplaced as White attempts to eli- 
minate such languages would be. The decision as to how 
Bantu languages as a medium of culture and learning shall 
develop belongs to the Bantu; or, to be more accurate, the 
decision as to each particular language belongs to those whose 
language it is. 

In a country like South Africa it is not sufficient that mutual 
respect and toleration as between different groups should be 
practised in the education system. They must be manifestly seen 
and known to be practised. Except where there is a very long 
and very solid tradition of toleration, suspicions of discrimination 
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or bad faith are very likely to arise, and the more so where 
governments tend to represent one group only. Such suspicions 
are not only harmful to the national interest, because they tend 
to harden and perpetuate inter-group antagonisms, but are 
directly harmful to education, because they lead people to resist 
all kinds of educational changes and reforms through fear of 
ulterior motives even where none exist, thus creating an atmos- 
phere of suspicious conservatism most unsuited to modern 
conditions. 

In seeking an institutional basis for a solution to this problem 
we can draw on the experience of the other multi-lingual countries, 
like Switzerland and Belgium and the Province of Quebec in 
Canada, and we can also draw on the experience of most Western 
European countries in relation to religious differences, for as 
has been pointed out, there is a strong resemblance between 
cultural and religious conflict in the emotions which they arouse. 
Nor must it be forgotten in considering the applicability of this 
experience, that the religious differences of the Western European 
countries are aggravated by memories of civil wars and blood- 
shed of a degree of ferocity scarcely paralleled in South African 
history. 

Two possible solutions have been tried and both warrant con- 
sideration for South Africa. The one consists in separate edu- 
cational administrations for the separate groups, each adminis- 
tration itself being centralized. This system has been adopted 
in the Province of Quebec, where there are sepaiate Directors 
of Education for Catholic and Protestant education, each with a 
separate administration. This system has found favour nowhere 
else as far as we know and seems to us to suffer from several 
serious disadvantages. It underlines group differences to an 
extent that seem unfortunate in a country where the different 
groups must co-operate and it involves the duplication of all 
administrative personnel, and hinders the pooling of experience 
even at a high level. Furthermore, where the different groups 
are not of substantially equal power and this is so in the case 
of the White and Non-White groups in South Africa this type 
of separation can be used as a means of perpetuating inequality 
rather than of reaching equality. 
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The other solution, which has found favour in Western Europe, 
is the decentralization of the control of education to relatively 
small local authorities. In Switzerland, where there are both 
religious and linguistic differences, which have been reconciled 
with quite exceptional success on a basis of mutual toleration 
and respect, the control of education is vested exclusively in the 
government of the twenty-five cantons (with an average popu- 
lation of approximately 200,000) and the central government has 
no control over education at all. In England and the Nether- 
lands, both of which countries have histories of long and em- 
bittered religious conflict, the control of education is delegated 
to local authorities with a high degree of autonomy, although the 
central government retains a right of over-all supervision. The 
system in Belgium, with its language divisions, is very similar. 
The United States of America too, though perhaps for other 
reasons, has a highly decentralized educational system. 

To us this system has a great deal to commend it. Not only 
has it a history of proved success in contributing to the ameliora- 
tion of actual or potential inter-group conflicts, but it has the 
quite separate merit of encouraging a far closer association be- 
tween the public and the school systems than exists in South 
Africa at present. Such an association would, we believe, help 
to create a more responsible attitude to education which would 
be valuable in fields as different as the recruitment of teachers 
and the willingness of the public to support higher taxes for 
education where these are necessary. Above all, however, we 
believe that such a system would be in the true interests of national 
unity, that is an identification of the members of all groups of 
themselves not only with the group but also with the country 
as a whole. Anyone who doubts this might well consider whether 
France, which has for more than a hundred years had a highly 
centralized and authoritarian education system, appears to be a 
more or a less united nation than Switzerland, England or the 
Netherlands. 

The practical difficulties in the way of such a decentralized 
system are considerable. It would, for example, be necessary to 
draw the boundaries of the local authorities and to define their 
power so as to ensure that they did not practice oppression of 
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minorities within their own areas. It would be necessary to 
devise a system of financing which on the one hand would ensure 
that poorer areas and poorer communities did not suffer, while 
on the other hand not making the local authorities so utterly 
dependent on State subsidies that they had no real autonomy. 
Finally it would be necessary to reconcile the autonomies of local 
authorities with the need for bold educational planning to meet 
the need of a changing world, which have been outlined in this 
report. 

We do not believe that these difficulties are insuperable, but 
they are too serious to be brushed aside. We shall, therefore, 
in one of our later reports, submit fairly detailed proposals for 
a practical system of decentralization. 



CHAPTER EIGH T 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

No POLICY, however well conceived, can have any effect whatever 
unless it is actually carried out in the schools from day to day by 
the teachers. The shortage of teachers is, for this reason, in 
many ways a problem preceding all others, because without 
teachers nothing can be achieved. This shortage will be the 
subject of a separate report. Even when there are sufficient 
teachers, however, unless they are willing and able to play the 
part required of them, education policies will be in vain. We 
must therefore consider the specific role of the teacher in carrying 
out the policies which we have recommended. 

Within each province the South African school system has 
up to now been a highly centralized one in which policy, sylla- 
buses, and even teaching methods have been strictly prescribed 
by the central authorities, and teachers and even school prin- 
cipals have been subjected to close direction and strict super- 
vision. The function of inspectors has been very largely to 
ensure that departmental policy has been carried out in the 
schools. 

A very similar system appears to have grown up in other coun- 
tries that have passed through a pioneering phase, like Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand; and it was probably appropriate 
and even inevitable that educational administrations faced with 
the building up of an educational system in a country without an 
educational tradition and lacking stable local institutions, should 
have resorted to an autocratic and bureaucratic approach. They 
served their country well, and we do not wish to criticize them. 

It is our belief, however, that since South Africa has now 
left the pioneering stage of development and is becoming an 
advanced society, the time is ripe for the education system ot 
move towards a maturer basis, and to treat the teacher more and 
more as a responsible professional person who, like a lawyer, 
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doctor or engineer, is expected to use his own discretion in his 
work and to accept responsibility for it, on the basis of his own 
expert training and knowledge. This is the approach which we 
find, for example, in countries as different as Britain, the Nether- 
lands and Japan, as is shown by the following statements taken 
from the Unesco Handbook on Education, each of which was 
written by the appropriate educational authority of the country 
concerned. 

ENGLAND 

Neither the Ministry [sc. of Education] nor the local 
Education Authorities give directions on the precise form 
and content of education (i.e. teaching methods, curriculum, 
syllabus). These matters are regarded as the province and 
responsibility of the head teacher and his staff. 21 

NETHERLANDS 

The great variety both in methods of tuition and in types 
of school is due to the freedom in the Dutch educational 
system. There is no central Government body with direc- 
tive or managing powers in school affairs. Wide scope is 
given to the school board, whether controlled by local 
authorities or by private associations. The Ministry of 
Education, Arts and Sciences watches the teaching insti- 
tutions' observance of the terms on which subsidies have 
been granted, but refrains from any direct interference. It 
supports all such institutions with advice and help, but 
whoever refuses to follow its advice is at liberty to do so. 22 

JAPAN 

The central authority hardly ever provides direct guidance 
of educational personnel in local schools. For instance, 
although there are a few inspectors ... for the collection of 
materials and miscellaneous liaison work, they are not 
assigned to give direct guidance to individual schools or 
teachers. 23 

Other former pioneering countries also feel that the time has 
come to move their education systems onto a maturer basis. 
Thus, in the same source we find the following statement regard- 
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ing education in New Zealand. Both the similarity of the old 
system to that existing in South Africa, and the determination 
to change it, are very striking. 

Inspectors see that the current syllabuses (which are to a 
considerable extent suggestive rather than mandatory) are 
followed in the schools, but this activity is becoming in- 
creasingly one of leadership and guidance rather than of 
mere enforcement. To quote a recent statement: "The 
central function of an inspector of schools, as we in New 
Zealand are now seeing it, is simply that of guiding, as well 
as he can, the efforts of teachers to serve the children in the 
schools; in other words, that of helping school staffs and 
individual teachers to do a better professional job." 24 

It must be appreciated that what is at issue here is not the 
same as the type of decentralization discussed in the previous 
chapter. A local authority can be autocratic in its treatment of 
teachers just as easily as a central authority, and a central autho- 
rity can give freedom to teachers as easily as a local authority. 
We believe both decentralization of administration and greater 
freedom for teachers to be necessary, but they are separate prob- 
lems, and the reasons for wanting them are different. 

Apart from the fact that the placing of greater responsibility 
on individual teachers and schools seems to be a logical and 
natural development in a maturing society, we regard it as an 
indispensable prerequisite for the implementation of many of the 
recommendations of this report. One of the central themes of 
the whole report, highly relevant to economic, social and personal 
considerations alike, is the need to give our children flexibility 
and the capacity for initiative and judgment. These are subtle 
concepts, more a matter of spirit than of specific knowledge or 
teaching, and flexibility cannot be conveyed in a school which 
is itself rigid and autocratic in its spirit and organization. 

Furthermore, there will be no once-and-for-all adaptation of 
our education system to a changing world. The adaptation will 
have to continue indefinitely and the problems which will arise 
in the process will be too numerous and too complex for it to 
be within the power of a few senior officials, necessarily burdened 
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with much administrative work, and remote from the actual class- 
rooms, to find the answers as quickly as will be necessary. If 
our education system is to remain alive and up-to-date through- 
out the years to come we will need to engage to the full the ini- 
tiative and creative power of every teacher. 

What we ask for specifically is that individual schools and, to 
some extent, individual teachers should be given a very wide 
discretion as regards teaching methods and even syllabuses, 
subject only to the setting of broad general guides as to what 
must have been achieved by certain levels in school, such as the 
end of Standard V, VIII and X. Inspectors, apart from satis- 
fying themselves that there is not gross malpractice or incom- 
petence in schools, should primarily be expert educational con- 
sultants, making their own long experience and the experience 
of other schools which they collect in the course of their work, 
as well as details of the latest development in educational methods 
and thinking (which it should be a specific part of their duties 
to study), available to individual teachers. We believe that 
changes along those lines, by placing teachers on a footing of 
responsibility similar to other professional people, would greatly 
enhance the prestige of the teaching profession, and would thereby 
increase its chances of recruiting people of high ability in com- 
petition with the many other professional occupations which 
exist in the modern world. 

This will involve changes both in regulations and in spirit, and, 
because of the centralized tradition which is deeply established 
in the existing education systems of the country, it will be neces- 
sary for the initiative to be taken in the first instance from the 
top in not only allowing but encouraging teachers to take more 
personal responsibility and initiative. 

These changes will throw greater responsibility on teachers 
than at present, and consideration will need to be given in the 
training colleges (which will also need to be given more inde- 
pendence than at present) to ways of fostering a spirit of self- 
reliance among their students. We do not believe, however, 
that changes need to wait for the training of a new generation 
of teachers, nor can we afford to wait so long. At least as far as 
the White schools and the Non-White high schools are concerned, 
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we are confident that the existing body of teachers is sufficiently 
highly trained to give the type of service which we have in mind, 
and if more was expected of these than at present, they would 
give more, and would find great satisfaction in doing so. In 
the Bantu primary schools, where many of the teachers are 
extremely poorly qualified, progress may have to be slower. 
This issue will be discussed in a separate report on Bantu edu- 
cation, which will be issued by the Panel in due course. 

We fully appreciate that the according of greater freedom to 
schools and teachers will lead to a certain amount of untidiness 
and perhaps even to some inefficiency, but it must be remembered 
that education is not a mass production process, but a thing of 
the spirit, and if the spirit is dead, no amount of formal efficiency 
will avail. A certain amount of that kind of inefficiency is a 
small price to pay if the schools can be filled with a spirit of 
eagerness, initiative and personal responsibility, for if that can 
be done, the same spirit will be adopted by the children, and 
will enable them to overcome difficulties both in their advanced 
studies and in their future lives in a way that no amount of 
mere knowledge could do. 



CONCLUSION 

MUCH OF WHAT we have said in this report constitutes a depar- 
ture from what has in the past been regarded as South African 
tradition, but the need for these changes arises from South 
Africa's own needs. Countries, like people, grow and change, 
and pass through stages of development. South Africa has left 
its childhood and turbulent youth behind, and is entering upon 
maturity. Like a person it must leave behind all those attitudes 
and patterns of behaviour which, however right they may have 
been in the past, are no longer appropriate. Only so can it 
continue to grow and flourish in the future. 

18 May 1963 
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FURTHER REPORTS TO BE PREPARED 
BY THE PANEL 

In order to illustrate in more detail the application of the 
broad principles set out in this report, and to deal with some 
of the more urgent of the specific problems facing South African 
education at present, the Panel expects in due course, to issue 
reports on the following topics: 

1. The supply and training of teachers. 

2. The control, administration and financing of education. 

3. An assessment of the educational needs of South Africa, 
from an economic point of view, up to 1980. 

4. Special problems involved in education for the Bantu. 

5. A comparison of the standard attained by the end of 
Standard X in South African schools with that attained 
in other countries after the same number of years of 
schooling. 
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MINORITY REPORT BY PROFESSOR S. PAUW 

I WISH to express my appreciation of the kind spirit in which 
my comments on the first draft report were received by the 
Panel at its meeting on 18 May, 1963, and for the measure in 
which my objections have been met. 

While I find much detail with which I can agree, the general 
tenor of the Report is still such that I cannot subscribe to it. 

In Chapter Two the report is too preoccupied with, and tends 
to exaggerate ideological differences. It is stated that there is 
a fundamental cleavage in educational theory which is parti- 
cularly evident in South Africa to-day. This cleavage is described 
as the conflict between the libertarian and the authoritarian 
point of view. The purpose of the latter is stated to be that of 
moulding the individual into a shape which will enable him best 
to fulfil a function assigned to him by the State. The Report 
says that both views are strongly and tenaciously held in South 
Africa and implies that such authoritarian views represent a body 
of influential opinion in this country. I do not know of a single 
educationist or authority in South Africa who holds authori- 
tarian views as described. Indeed the Report admits that in 
practice the cleavage is not as complete as one might expect. 
I suggest that the cleavage as formulated does not exist. 

In educational practice there is however an authoritarianism 
which must be deplored. This does not arise from a theory of 
education, but from an all-pervading human weakness, the 
tendency to abuse authority. In some education departments 
the initiative and freedom of teachers are smothered by an over- 
load of administrative routine and by an excess of prescription 
and proscription arising in the head offices of education depart- 
ments. Such authoritarianism as does exist is an administrative 
and organizational one common to many big organizations. 

One of the greatest needs in education in South Africa to-day 
is greater freedom for teachers. Freedom of speech is an impor- 
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tant aspect of this greater need for freedom. Teachers should 
be free to discuss education. Lack of free and lively discussion 
of educational matters by teachers, parents and in the council- 
chambers of the land is one of the greatest weaknesses of edu- 
cation in South Africa. I therefore agree in general with Chapter 
Eight of the Report. 

A distinction should be drawn between external freedom and 
inner freedom. While the initiative and creative effort of some 
teachers are smothered by restraint and compulsion, there are 
many others who still remain masters of themselves. They are 
still the active source of their teaching, and not passive subjects 
acted on by departments. 

The emphasis on external freedom is often coupled with a 
shallow humanism based on a so-called human nature (of animal 
origin), on the satisfaction of needs, and on an assumed spon- 
taneous growth of latent possibilities. Non-direction masque- 
rading as freedom cannot develop the best in man. 

In my view man is not born human. He is a self-transcendent 
being who must be educated to reach out to values and ideals 
beyond and above his own person. Such values and ideals 
should play a far greater role in education and should have 
received more emphasis in the Report. 

Man's highest humanity is to be found not in his own nature, 
but beyond himself. Education should open his eyes to his own 
and his neighbour's highest potential which can be realized only 
in a life directed from within outward and upward. 

The child's direction and values cannot be predetermined and 
prescribed. At the same time they do not arise spontaneously, 
but in response to stimuli. They can be inspired by an inspired 
teacher. Attitudes are better caught than taught. In this way 
values become directing and integrating forces in the life of 
the child. 

An educational system which waits for the spontaneous 
development of latent possibilities often waits in vain. Our 
ideal should be an educational system in which creative activity, 
persevering effort and inner freedom are stressed. Freedom pre- 
supposes purpose, values, will. Inner freedom is only possible 
where there is a purpose and a direction in life. The purpose 
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of the school should not in the first instance be to build freedom 
around the child. It must inspire its growth in him. 

The stress on the satisfaction of needs and on external freedom 
has tended to be an emphasis on the easy way and this tends 
to lead to a lack of motivation and lack of serious effort. In 
South Africa as well as elsewhere stress on the easy way is be- 
coming all too common. 

Although my objections have to a certain extent been met, the 
Report and particularly the conclusion, still lays too great an 
emphasis on adaptation to changing circumstances. The lack 
of security in modern man is in my opinion due not so much to 
insufficient adaptation to change, as to the lack of personal 
stability and direction in the midst of change. Education should 
not stress rapid and undirected change in the person, but the 
need for growth directed towards values and ideals and which is 
firmly rooted in the life of the community. 

The values of the individual should have roots in the values 
of the community of which he is a member. Education should 
be in part the internalization of the values of the community in 
the personality of the individual. Personal security depends 
more on knowing one's self, one's own will and one's community, 
than on a helter-skelter adjustment to everything new. Undue 
stress on innovation may make it a consuming flame rather than 
a torch of progress. 

My view does not exclude growth, initiative and change. It 
makes them directed piocesses in which environment is changed 
to serve man and where man is not required to change his values 
and his pruposes to suit the winds of change. 

Subject to my other comments and minor reservations, I find 
myself in general agreement with Chapters Three, Four and Five 
of the Report. 

In regard to Chapter Seven I admit that I am not very interested 
in, and have not gone to much trouble to acquaint myself with, 
opinions expressed by politicians. I do wish to say, however, 
that I have contact with, some knowledge of, and responsibilities 
in the practical realities of the education of all racial groups in 
South Africa. 

The emphasis of the Report on the suggestion that the view 
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is held that education ought to be restricted to serve the interests 
of the State, and that people should not be educated beyond 
the minimum requirements of their work, is in my view entirely 
unjustified. Such a view is not reflected in the policies or prac- 
tice of education departments. 

The fact of the matter is that education at all levels and for 
all groups is being expanded rapidly in South Africa. The 
expansion is far greater in the case of the various Non- White 
groups than in the case of the Whites, and has been far greater 
in recent years than ever before. 

It must be admitted that certain groups are still relatively 
backward, but this is inevitable in a country where, until the 
very recent past, the levels of civilization have differed so greatly. 
I believe that the rate of expansion of the facilities for education is 
reasonably high, and it is certain that the gap which still exists 
is rapidly becoming smaller. I would plead that every effort 
be made further to increase the rate of expansion, but at the 
same time I would suggest that every effort is in fact being made 
to that end. 

In the three years from 1959 to 1962 the number of Bantu 
pupils who completed the Standard VI examination increased by 
38 per cent. In the same period those completing the Junior 
Certificate increased by 87 per cent. While it is true that the 
number of matriculants has in recent years been disappointing, 
a rapid increase in the near future can safely be predicted. 

The average annual increase in enrolment in Bantu primary 
schools over the eight yeais 1955-1962 was 8.48 per cent. The 
increase in population for the Bantu is 2.53 per cent. The net 
rate of expansion of primary education is therefore nearly 6 
per cent per annum, which is higher than the ideal of 5 per cent 
set as their target by the Conference of African States on the 
Development of Education in Africa (Addis Ababa, 1962). 

I find it a great pity that the first report of the Panel should 
lack objectivity and exaggerate differences. I had hoped that 
the Panel would stimulate co-operation and mutual under- 
standing. Its first report is more likely to have the opposite 
effect. 

S. PAUW, 5 July, 1963 
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